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Dear Wymyn: 

I take umbrage at the editorial 
stance of politically correct 
hirsutism put forth in CmiLf, 
1994, 13 (2), 2. My underarms 
are shaven, as are my legs - and 
my pussy, the smoothest of all! 
My nipples are not pierced, but 
my labia sway with a 10 ga. 
barbell. I am beautiful! 
seems obsessed with in-your- 
face outrage. I much prefer 
loving my wymyn in the pri- 
vacy of my own life to boast- 
ing to the world how unkempt 
I can be. 

Sign me, 

Mary Labrys 



You! 



Qur n e jd: is s u e cca n e s outiftoarlY 
January. It will celebrate the Fine 

GmpMcSr poetry, jictim, artidm, Mem, enet^ o| 
inUmt are mxiomly mmiUd. We meet every 
Tuesday at 12:30 in the Women's Cenfae* Sub- 
missions can be brought to meetings or 
dropped btt at the Women's Centre by Janu- 
ary 9 . 1995 No skills necessary 


^4 Letters Policy 

The Emily accepts all letters 
written by women which are 
not racist, sexist or 
homophobic. Please drop all 
submissions for the Emily in 
the UVic Women’s Centre. 




1 in 10 9 in Canada is assaulted by her husband 
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A SYMBOL OF VIOLENCE 


StcmeOrde 

I cast fhis circle 
ofl4$lc^9> 

a prayigr te tiNeCoddes^ ^ 


safe: horn outer haam 
Sach for 


Ruthles$fei5ce 


crumpled^ they lay, 

each body feamed to crimscm red 
Itt thi3 dix:tei fiil with tears, 
this co¥«n etopty 
14 deafly were real^ 

Ntcxuletltde 


bi^ Shellei^ Marie Motz 


When we speak of the Mon- 
treal massacre - the murder of 
fourteen women at Ecole Poly- 
technique on Dec. 6th, 1989 - 
we speak of fourteen victims. 

But one woman urges us to 
remember that there were 
twenty-seven victims if we 
consider those women who 
were injured yet survived. She 
also expects us to realize that 
there were countless victims if 
we consider how the massacre 
impacted other lives. 

She tells us that, one year af- 
ter the massacre, one man com- 
mitted suicide because he had 
not attempted to help the 
women who were his peers. 
This man's parents committed 
suicide a year after his death 
because they could not live 
with their grief. 

The woman I am refering to 
is Suzanne Laplant Edward. 
Her daughter, Anne Marie 
Edward, was one of the 
women murdered . 

Suzanne has dedicated her- 
self tirelessly to reminding eve- 
ryone of the losses generated 
by the gesture of the male as- 
sassin. Since 1991, Suzanne 
has organized a Dec. 6th cho- 
ral presentation. She also 
founded and initially adminis- 
trated the Dec.6 Victims Foim- 
dation. Currently, she is ac- 
tively involved with the fight 
for stricter gun control. She 
came to UVic on Nov. 18 and 
spoke to an audience of ap- 
proximately 50 people. 

She is irate that society has 
heroized the assassin while the 
victims have remained faceless 
and anonymous statistics. She 
seeks to rectify the insult done 
to these women by speaking 
about their lives. 

She perceives it as her respon- 
sibility to put faces to the vic- 
tims and bring the reality of 
their lives and deaths into the 
gun control debate. 

These are the women whose 
deaths we remember and 
mourn each year on Dec.6th. 

Genevieve Bergeron died 
embracing Anne Marie 
Edward as they attempted to 
hide from the murderer. They 
were the last two bodies found. 
Genevieve was a soprano who 
sang with a professional choir 
and the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra. Her stepmother 
claimed she was "all the love 
in the world in one single per- 
son." 

Maud Haviemick was giving 
an end of term presentation 
when she was shot. She was 
pursuing her masters degree 
and is remembered for her 
thirst for learning and her 
drive for success. She pos- 
sessed boundless energy and 
her sister claims she "sensed 


perhaps that there was so 
much to accomplish in so little 
time." 

Maryse Laganieve was not a 
student but a secretary. Three 
months prior to her death she 
had married and was dream- 
ing of beginning a family. Her 
husband believes she may 
have been pregnant at the time 
of her death but not wish 
to have this suspicion verified 
by the autopsy. She is de- 
scribed as a gentle, patient 
woman who was attentive to 
others and prefered solitude to 
crowds. 

Barbara Daigneault was in 
her last year of an undergradu- 
ate program. Engineering was 
a family profession and she 
was working as a T.A. for her 
father, an engineering profes- 
sor who was extremely proud 
of her. 

Barbara Klueznick and her 
husband had emigrated to 
Canada from Poland prior to 
the openning of the Iron Cur- 
tain. They were in search of 
freedom and liberty. Barbara 
already had an engineering de- 
gree. Her husband had been a 
doctor in Poland. They were 
pursuing Canadian degrees. 
Barbara had just decided to 
switch to a nursing program so 
that she could work with her 
husband if he got a post in a 
rural community. She was in- 
credibly spiritual and intellec- 
tual and was sending money 
back to Poland in order to as- 
sist her parents and her 
brother. Suzanne Laplant 
Edward thinks the story of 
Barbara is particularly tragic 
because she "didn't realize that 
where there is freedom, free- 
dom is often abused." 

Helen Colgan is character- 
ized by her mother as "a 
woman of passion, a politician 
in her bones... Helen would 
have fought hard to change the 
world had she been given a 
chance." 

Natalie Croteau was a hu- 
morous and tenacious woman 
who dreamed of owning a 
sailboat. After her death, the 
following entry was found in 
her diary. "Keep for yourself 
a summit to reach, then you 
will know why you exist." 

Sonia Pelletier's sister's 
words capture all of the an- 
gui^ of the massacre. "I want 
to erase this hideous hatred 
and keep you intact in my 
heart." 

Michele Richard was also 
giving an end of term presen- 
tation when she died . She was 
an extremely determined 
woman who had been a corpo- 
ral and a cadet. She played the 
flute, the trumpet and the or- 
gan. She also helped found an 
organization which assisted 
youth in distress. 

Maryse LeClair was an in- 
credibly tenacious woman 


who was determined to be an 
astronaut. She saw an engi- 
neering degree as a stepping 
stone toward this goal. Her 
father is an RCMP officer who 
tragically discovered his 
daughter's corpse. 

Annie StAmeault had di- 
verse interests. She was a 
member of the 4-H club. 
Played the flute and partici- 
pated in many theatre produc- 
tions. She was engaged to be 
wed and planned to get mar- 
ried in Africa where her 
brother , who is a missionary 
priest, would bless the union. 
Her mother states "You left 
with a part of me." 

Anne Marie Lemay was spir- 
ited and refused to be under- 
mined. 

At age seven she cried, "What 
do you mean I can't be a pope? 
Tm a person." Another time, 
she was told she could not go 
swirnming because she'd just 
eaten. She walked away and 
returned a few moments later 
with a placard that said, "I pro- 
test." Reportedly her protests 
were never more violent. As a 
teenager, she was the first 
woman to work at a local auto 
repair shop. Her parents 
claim, "She has been our sun- 
shine, now she is our shining 
star." 

Annie Turcotte was the 
youngest woman murdered. 
She is remembered as "exuber- 
ant, honest, 

passionate,philosophical, in- 
telligent, arfiletic..." 

Anne-Marie Edward was 
athletic and enjoyed camping, 
rock climbing and kayaking. 
She was proud because she 
had just made the university 
ski team. Since her family 
shared her pride at this accom- 
plishment, they buried her in 
her team jacket. She was a 
gifted musician and played the 
piano and the classical guitar. 
She was also fluent in four lan- 
guages and enjoyed horse back 
riding. Her dream was to buy 
a farm so that she could keep 
her own horse. Her mother 
finds the "thought of Anne- 
Marie riding Chrystal along 
sandy beaches is a comforting 
thought." 

Suzanne Laplant Edward is 
determined to bring these sto- 
ries to the attention of people 
involved in the debate sur- 
rounding gun control. She re- 
ports that she took a family 
portrait to a lecture. There are 
86 members in her immediate 
family. She wanted to put her 
daughter's death into perspec- 
tive, to illuminate that the one 
death which forms a statistic 
impacts many other lives. A 
man in the audience report- 
edly responded, "I think it's 
unfair of you to bring victims 
into the gun debate...". 

Regarding gun control. 


Suzanne thinks that Kim 
Campbell did attempt to initi- 
ate stricter gun control but did 
not have the support of her 
caucus or Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. However, in the 
current round of debates. 
Prime Minister Chretien and 
Minister of Justice, Allan Rock, 
are urging stricter gun regula- 
tions particularly regarding 
safe storage laws and registra- 
tion laws. 

The weapon used to massa- 
cre the 14 women at Ecole 
Polytechnique 

was a mini-gruber 14 - an as- 
sault weapon. However, in 
Canada, it is currently classi- 
fied as a non-restricted gun 
and is available to all people 
with collections. The term 
"collector" is problematic. 
Suzanne states ^at at a recent 
proceeding a woman was 
asked to define a collector. She 
stated it is an individual with 
at least one gun "since one 


must start somewhere." 

Suzanne emphasizes that 
only 7% of Canadians own 
guns yet this 7% successfully 
swayed the public agenda in 
their favour because other Ca- 
nadians have not been as vo- 
cal on the issue. She reminds 
us that one telephone call to an 
MP represents 329 phone calls 
and one letter equals 3290 
votes. She urges us to contact 
our MPs and the Prime Minis- 
ter to enforce stricter gun con- 
trol in Canada. 

Dec.6th is a symbol of vio- 
lence against women. 
Through her political involve- 
ment, Suzanne has come to 
"understand power in its es- 
sence." She has also become 
increasingly aware of how eve- 
rything is intertwined. The 
Montreal massacre was not the 
isolated incident which many 
people would like us to believe 

it is.9 


fiatkmeU Do0 ofi€e- 
membrance and Action 
on Violence Against 


' 11:^ * 12:30 Vigil Madaurln 

(Pjaamid) 

0|>ea Ho^e m StiB Up|)€ar W<mm 

aadMen) 

0:00 to 5:00 Ciiapel will be qpe® for nseditadon 

^dieHecdon. 


wish to l^ect. Talk or Jost Sit fear awile. 

We hmmr thme women md re^^ 
firm our mnmMmeut to end the 
vtokme ugSmt women. 
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Lesbian Porn Unerotic? 


bij Kirsty Dickson 

"Pornography" means the 
graphic sexually explicit subordi- 
nation of women through pictures 
and/or words, including by elec- 
tronic or other data retrieval sys- 
tems, that also includes one or 
more of the following: Women are 
presented dehumanized as sexual 
objects, things, or 
commodities, ...Women's body 
parts - including but not limited 
to vaginas, breasts, or buttocks - 
are exhibited such that ivomen are 
reduced to those parts" - excerpt 
from Model Antipomography 
Civil Rights Ordinance 
(Mackinnon & Andrea 
Dworkin, 1981). 


"/Ire we reclaiming or 
recreating harmful im- 
ages? Gan lesbians 
create and define an 
erotica which is unique..?" 


Who says that lesbiaits 
can't produce erotica and por- 
nography? Upon entering 
Everywomen's bookstore, one 
can find an array of erotic 
magazines catering to the 
many tastes of the lesbian com- 
munity. Titles such as Lezzie 
Smut. Deneuve. On our Backs. 
and most recently. Girlfriends. 
reveal a growing trend in the 
making of pom by women for 
women. The response, how- 
ever, has been mixed. 

I have spoken to women 
who are proud that women 


and lesbians are "taking back" 
images which have been used 
in the past and present exploi- 
tation of women in men's 
magazines, and also to those 
women who believe we are not 
reclaiming anything, but 
merely recreating male stere- 
otypes and images of women. 

Herein lies the problem: 
Are we reclaiming or recreat- 
ing harmful images? Can les- 
bians create and define an 
erotica which is unique, a me- 
dium which is not reusing pa- 
triarchal stereotypes? 

Pornography (defined 
by Webster's dictionary as the 
"writing of harlots") is an in- 
triguing topic. It brings to 
mind images of women in bi- 
zarre poses wito bought-and- 
paid-for breasts almost burst- 
ing out of scant cleavage. No 
subtleties at all to be foimd in 
half open mouths, shiny 
tongues and spread legs: the 
pandering of traditional boy- 
toy stereotypes. 

What bothers me the 
most about pornography, 
though, is not toe ridiculous 
posing, or even toe frustration 
and empathy I feel for women 
who make their living from 
men who exploit and market 
women's bodies. What fills me 
with rage is toe after-image. 
The effect of these images re- 
sulting in complacency to- 
wards the objectification of 
women and our sexuality. We 
are not active subjects in erotic 
and pornographic material, we 
are portrayed as objects. Men's 
magazines give as much re- 
spect and regard towards 
women as they would pieces 
of furniture. 

This objectification is 
further carried by images 
which display only parts of 
women's bodies. Headless 
photos of legs, breasts, and 
crotches scream out the mes- 
sage that even if women are 


toe sum of toese parts, it is only 
the parts that really matter. 
Parts become the symbols of 
desire, the women they are a 
part of become lost and left 
behind in toe expression of fe- 
male sexuality. 

Popular pornography 
has largely been developed for 
a male audience, an audience 
which responds to such blatant 
devices as in-your-face nudity, 
and cheap lingerie, an audi- 
ence which can get its thrills 
from peeler bars or the local 
strip joint to get turned on. 
Obviously, pornography for 
men only needs to be simple 


"Women are not objects 
or things: we are sexually 
powerful beings. " 


and t6 toe point: Blatant and 
obvious. Imagine my surprise, 
then, when I find the same 
cheap ploys and thrill devices 
in On Our Backs and Girl- 
friends .magazines, poses iden- 
tical to any men's magazines, 
right down to the centrefolds. 
A photo of a long-haired 
woman leaning back on a mo- 
torcycle completely nude ex- 
cept for spike heels. An ado- 
lescent-looking centrefold 
lounging on a bed with 
rollerskates on , smiling into 
toe camera; a woirwn in garters 
vacantly staring ahead, her 
hand spreading open her va- 
gina for a closer camera view. 
I cannot and will not attempt 
to speak for every woman's 
ideas on toe subject of pornog- 
raphy, but for myself, these 
images were all images I have 
seen many times before. They 
seemed exactly toe same: they 
seemed to be made for men. 

My first reaction was 
one of contempt for women'^s 
magazines that assume 


women find this formula erotic 
but I find it degrading to my- 
self and other women. Women 
copying men's ideas of erotica 
and pornography is 
trivializing because it propa- 
gates the ways in whi(to men 
have portrayed women, not 
how we as women see our- 
selves. Women's sexuality is 
not simple. It does not always 
need to be obvious. 

Audre horde's state- 
ment, "toe master's tools will 
never dismantle the master's 
house" is very telling in this 
context: we cannot dismantle 
the harmful implications of 
pornography while using toe 
same tools and devices in cre- 
ating our own. Besides, if Play- 

examples of a male view on 
women's sexuality, I want 
nothing to do with it. Not only 
is it unimaginative, it is quite 
simply boring. 

Women, we can do 
much better than this. Let's 
show the mystery and subtle- 
ties of our passion, the varying 
shades of longing, the emotion 
I do not think that merely 
cleavage and tig^t leather are 
going to allow women to forge 
ahead into new forms of 
erotica. Portrayals of toe many 
ways in which we can love 
each other can be expressed 
without using the images cre- 
ated for men’s sexual pleasure 
and toe furtoer subjugation of 
women. 

Women are not objects 
or things: we are sexually pow- 
erful beings. I want to see im- 
ages of women that portray us 
in a personalizing, sexually 
powerful way, not images toat 
cater to male voyeurism, but 
images that reveal our spirits, 
our respect for women, and 
passion caught at the moment. 
On Our Backs and Girlfriends 
have these images too but they 
are few and far between.9 



One Stop Feminist Shopping 

Every woman's Books 


635 johnson St. 
Mon - Sat 10:30 - 5:30 


-erotic novels 
-womanist issues 
-buttons, posters, calenders, 
jewelry, day-books and 
much more! 

Run by a volunteer feminist collective 



ouch! 

I cut myself once, twice 

leather and she cut me 

And we are three and four and five and . 

I cut myself off. 

'R^avelling 

I was on the way, on the way 
1 lay there, on the way 
for a long time 
Thinking 
I was moving 
until I stopped 
until I left 
to go home 

where I have always been 
and where I was when I started. 


by Shawannah Farkas 



if more people were screaming 
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WOMEN SPEAK OU^ 


This article was previously pub- 
lished in Kinesis. 

Cheri^l Harrison 

On March 11, 100 women 
and a few men gathered at the 
University of Victoria (UVIC) 
to share experiences, informa- 
tion and analysis about the cli- 
mate of harassment that exists 
for women at Canadian uni- 
versities. The day long speak- 
out was organized generally as 
a forum for accumulating an 
historical imderstanding of the 
technology of silence being 
developed at lofty educational 
institutions, and specifically as 
a strategy session for the 
women gathered there. 

Currently at UVIC, femi- 
nism is being maligned as 
"sexist fundamentalism," and 
women demanding an end to 
harassment and sexism are be- 


ing lashed back into silence. 
Ten scheduled speakers, along 
with many women who spoke 
at the open mike, offered 
analysis on how sexual harass- 
ment functions at campuses in 
BC, how the backlash against 
women speaking out func- 
tions, and how the backlash 
can be subverted. 

Catherine Snowdon, from 
the Women's Centre at Simon 
Fraser University, outlined dif- 
ficulties women face as stu- 
dents at institutions: where 
date rape, sexual assault and 
harassment are daily occur- 
rences. 

Janine Watson, from the 
UVIC Faculty of Law, pre- 
sented her research on the gap 
that exists between "the policy 
of law and the reality of what 
the law provides" in the way 
of protection for women from 


Drunk Defense Offensive 


hy ^en Saunders 


Are we to accept that 
alcohol is a terrible evil that 
takes over men's minds and 
bodies, or that rape is natural 
for men but some manage to 
restrain themselves? Or 
should we stop giving them 
excuses and start making men 
take responsibility for their ac- 
tions? 

Being drunk can now 
be used as a legal defence. On 
September 30th, Henri 
Daviault was acquitted of a 
rape because he may not have 
known what he was doing. Six 
of tile nine Canadian Supreme 
Court Judges decided that con- 
victing Henri 

Daviault of assault would vio- 
late his rights under tiie Char- 
ter of Rights and Freedoms 
because he was drunk. 

I assume women are 
now expected to lenghthai our 
list of 'activities to avoid'. 
Don't walk alone at night. 
Don't wear "provocative" 
clothing. Don't have any 
sexual relations witii men un- 
less you intend to let it go as 
far as he wants. And now 
watch out for bars, house par- 
ties, and family picnics be- 
cause we know that either al- 
cohol is evil, or men are bru- 
tal rapists by natme and alco- 
hol breaks down any of those 
inhibitions tiiat they have so 
kindly put on themselves. 

The public was as- 
sured that this drinking 
defense would only work in 
the rarest of cases, and yes it 
has not succeeded each time it 
has been tried. A drugstore 
robber attempted to use the 
drunk defense but it failed be- 
cause, according to tiie judge, 
"[it] would be inviting anar- 


chy from society" if being 
drimk could ftee someone of 
charges of theft in a drugstore. 
It's disgustingly unironic, 
however, that in the two 
months since Henri Daviault's 
acquittal, three men have suc- 
cessfully used the influence of 
alcohol or drugs to excuse their 
attacks on women. One of 
their tr^s took one day; an- 
otiier, three hours. 

A woman in Alberta 
whose husband assaulted and 
threatened to kill her, a woman 
in Quebec whose roommate/ 
boyfriend assaulted and 
threatened to kill her, and a 
woman in RE.I. who was sexu- 
ally assaulted, are supposed to 
fear and fight alcohol and not 
the men who attacked them. 

"you have to prove that 
he was sober enough to 
know what he was do- 
ing." 

It is already incredibly rare 
for a woman to report an as- 
sault. According to Catherine 
Hedlin of Edmonton's Sexual 
Assaiilt Centre, the rate is 
about 6%. It is often danger- 
ous and always higjitening to 
report an assault. It is very dif- 
ficult for women to get past all 
the conditionning and myths 
that have us feeling responsi- 
ble for any violation commit- 
ted against us. It takes a huge 
amoimt of strength and con- 
viction to bring a man to court 
after he has assaulted you. 
And now, not only do you 
have to charge him, prove you 
were assaulted, and prove he 
did it, but, in order to have him 
convicted of assault, you have 
to prove that he was sober 
enough to know what he was 
doing.9 


harassment. According to 
Watson, claims based on har- 
assment resulting from hostile 
environments do not find easy 
recourse under the law, which 
prefers to view harassment in 
terms of sexual misconduct, 
rather than sexual behavior. 

Sandra Hoenle described 
threatening letters sent to 
women in the Counseling Psy- 
chology department of tiie Fac- 
ulty of Education at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, 
and the unwillingness of the 
administration to investigate, 
let alone curb, sexist violence. 
The lack of legislation address- 
ing sexism, Watson says, un- 
derpins the consistent toler- 
ance of misogyny at Canadian 
universities. 

At the Speak Out in March, 
Constance Backhouse, (Profes- 
sor of Law from the University 
of Western Ontario) described 
the clamor that followed the 
release of the Climate Report 
as typical of the response of 
universities across Canada to 
calls for tiie elimination of sys- 
temic discrimination. 
Backhouse asserted that each 
time women attempt to initi- 
ate change, resistance and 
backlash follow a consistent 
and specific pattern. 

Backhouse described how 
characteristically cautious re- 
ports, focusing on institutional 
sexism (not individual acts of 
harassment), like the one writ- 
ten by tiie women at UVIC, are 
ironically responded to by 
"howls of outrage from those 
who deem themselves falsely 
accused." These reports are 
then labeled libelous. The 
names of the women whose 
experiences are described 
tiierein-and to which confiden- 
tiality was guaranteed by the 
researchers-are demanded. 
And, as at UVIC, male aca- 
demics then simultaneously 
perform usual patriarchal re- 
versals, that is, by representing 
themselves as the real victims 
of sexual harassment. 
Backhouse says, when luiiver- 
sity administrations realize 
that the matter will not simply 
blow over, they formulate a 
public response, framed in 
terms of diffusing tiie situation 
rather than addressing the is- 
sue of systemic discrimination. 
They don the guise of neutral- 
ity and commission so-called 
'objective' reviews. Here 
Badkhouse paused, saying that 
the Berger/Bilson Review 
commission by UVIC presi- 
dent David Strong, deserves 
careful scrutiny because it 
moves beyond the typical call 
for "mutual respect and civi- 
lized discourse," and seeks to 
set up a framework for future 
discussion of climate issues," 
a framework that condemns 
women to another eternity of 
skating on thin ice. 

Berger and Bilson warn of 
the 'dangers' inherent to such 
terms as "sexism," "racism," 


and "harassment". They say 
women should be allowed to 
describe their experiences col- 
lectively "so long as individual 
character and reputation are 
not thereby compromised." 
Damning complaints, they say, 
"should be made through a 
complaint procedure with pro- 
cedural safeguards for both the 
complainant and the person 
against whom the complaint is 
directed." Such a procedure 
does not exist at UVIC. 

At the close of the Speak 
Out, a surprise, melodic visit 
by the Raging Grannies kicked 
off a march. Sixty pissed-off, 
placard-carrying women 
flooded the halls outside the 
UVIC president's boardroom. 
(Strong's term is ending and 
the Search for the President 
Committee was meeting to re- 
view his conduct and renego- 
tiate his contract.)* 

The women on the march 
offered an oral submission to 
the Search for President Com- 
mittee (through the loud 
hailer), reiterating demands 
from UVIC Faculty Women's 
Caucus, Students' ^ciety, and 
Graduate Women's Caucus for 
the termination of Strong's 
reign. 


Since then, four of the eight 
tenured male faculty members 
at UVIC's Political Science De- 
partment have filed a libel suit 
in the BC Supreme Court 
against the CBC for radio 
broadcast interviews with 
Constance Backhouse and 
Somer Brodribb recorded dur- 
ing the March 11th Speak Out. 

During the Speak Out, 
Sylvia Bardon (a Political Sci- 
ence graduate student and 
member of the Climate Com- 
mittee) had made what I 
thought was the observation of 
the day: "what sexist men fear 
the most, is being redundant." 
If there is one thing which char- 
acterizes the angry memos, vi- 
cious articles, ineffectual re- 
views and trumped up law 
suits following the release of 
UVIC's Climate Report, it is 
redundancy. "Put up and shut 
up "is the message being sent. 
The women at UVIC and other 
BC campuses are doing nei- 
ther. 

* During the Summit of 1994, 
Dr. David Strong was reap- 
pointed to the position of Presi- 
dent and Vice Chancellor of 
UVIC despite major opposition 
from students, staff and fac- 
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On April 15, 1994 four po- 
litical science professors at the 
University of Victoria filed a 
libel suit against the CBC fol- 
' lowing interviews with 
women about systemic dis- 
crimination at the university. 
The CBC broadcasts, alleged 
the professors were defama- 
tory because "they conveyed 
to ^e public affirmation of the 
imputation... that female stu- 
dents and faculty members 
were being discriminated 
against by the male members 
of the University of Victoria's 
Political Science department." 

The suit against the CBC is 
one of the most recent events 
in an academic battle taking 
place at the University of Vic- 
toria and other campuses in 
Canada, in which women's 
equality is being pitted against 
academic freedom. Known 
more commonly as the debate 
on 'political correctness' or the 
backlash against the women's 
movement, the battle at the 
University of Victoria erupted 
after a 19-page report on dis- 
crimination against women 
was presented to the Political 
Science department in the 
spring of 1993. 

The professors allege that 
the CBC defamed them by 
broadcasting interviews with 
Somer Brodribb, chair of the 
committee that produced the 
report and law professor 
Constance Backhouse, whose 
report on sexism at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario in Lon- 
don was also negatively re- 
leased in 1988. 

Well-known feminist theo- 
rist Dr. Somer Brodribb, a pro- 
fessor in the Political Science 
department, was chosen to 
chair the committee in the 
spring of 1992. Originally 
called The Committee to Make 
the Department More Sup- 
portive to Women, the commit- 
tee was given a mandate to 
address the 'climate' of learn- 


ing for women in the depart- 
ment, with special emphasis 
on systemic barriers encoun- 
tered by women students. Five 
female students - Theresa 
Newhouse, Nadia Kyba, and 
Denise McCabe, and graduate 
students Sylvia Bardon and 
Phyllis Foden joined Brodribb 
on the committee. 

Among the students' com- 
plaints were reports that femi- 
nist scholarship was often 
marginalized or excluded from 
courses altogether; that profes- 
“Thelr 'due process' 
processes women. 
silences, isolates and 


contains women's 


speech." 

sors did not interrupt men who 
dominate seminar discussions, 
but blocked discussions be- 
tween women, especially 
when the discussion focused 
on feminism; that sexist hu- 
mour was used as a classroom 
device; that male faculty mem- 
bers made sexual advances to 
female students at social gath- 
erings; and that disparaging 
comments were made about 
feminists. For example, stu- 
dents heard professors refer- 
ring to "feminist imperialists" 
and comments like "I'm not 
going to be evaluated by the 
feminist police." 

The committee presented its 
preliminary report in March 
1993. The chilly climate report. 
As it soon came to be known, 
was similar in its findings to 
those written by women on 
other Canadian campuses. 
Based on discussions witii, and 
letters from, students in the 
department, the report recom- 
mended 34 changes to address 
systemic discrimination and 
create a more inclusive learn- 
ing environment. The report 
included recommendations on 
teaching practices, the hiring 
and promotion of faculty, cur- 
ricula issues and fimding for 


women students. 

One week after the commit- 
tee submitted its report, all of 
the tenured faculty in the de- 
partment, eight men, wrote a 
letter to the Chair of the com- 
mittee demanding that she 
provide "credible evidence" 
for references to sexual harass- 
ment contained in the report or 
else they would require "an 
unqualified apology and re- 
traction." 

If neither the evidence 
(names of students and profes- 
sors involved) nor an apology 
were forthcoming, the letter 
warned, "it will be necessary 
for us to take further steps to 
protect our reputations." 

Much has been made of this 
letter and for good reason: It 
reframes a discussion of sys^ 
temic discrimination in apoliti- 
cal terms- as though, unrelated 
'incidents' happened - or per- 
haps didn't happen, to indi- 
viduals who are all more or 
less equal in the power they 
wield in academia. 

Importantly, the professors' 
letter also ignores the bulk of 
the report, choosing instead to 
dwell on its most sensational 
aspect: sexual harassment In 
their view, statements about 
sexual harassment are accusa- 
tions that damage their own 
professional reputations, al- 
though no individual profes- 
sors were mentioned and the 
report talks in general terms 
only about harassment experi- 
enced. 

One wonders why the re- 
ports of harassment were felt 
to be more harmful to the 
men's reputations than,, for ex- 
ample, excluding writing by 
women from required reading 
lists. The chilly climate report 
doesn't accord special status to 
its section on harassment;; 
which is appropriately called 
Sexual Harassment and Every- 
day Hostility. However the 
men's fixation on the 300 
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words that make up this sec- 
tion has succeeded to stalling 
the discussion of systemic dis- 
crimination in the department, 
turning it into a debate about 
whether false accusations were 
made against innocent men. 

"Credible evidence," the 
letter f urtoer supposes, will lay 
blame on the proper culprits 
and presumably exonerate the 
rest who have never been sex- 
ist, and are ttierefore innocent. 
But the key point of systemic 
discrimination is that it doesn't 
scapegoat one or two people's 
'bad' bdiaviour, but looks at 
the whole picture: decision- 
making, power and privilege 
and toe acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The committee refuses 
to apologize for or withdraw 
sections of toeir collectively- 
written report. 

After toe impasse within toe 
department became widely 
known, which took about a 
week, toe univCTsity adminis- 
tradon got involved. Univer- 
sity Vice-President Academic 
Sam Scully appointed two in- 
vestigators from outside toe 
‘ department to review what 
had happened and make sug- 
gestions about how to resolve 
toe dispute. Marilyn Callahan 
from toe School of Social Work 
and Andrew Pirie from the 
Faculty of Law wrote a brief 
summary of the events that 
occurred in the month follow- 
tog toe release of jhe chilly clh 
mate report. They made 14 
recommendations that they 
thought would address the 
concerns of faculty, students, 
and staff within toe Political 
Science department and on 
campus in general. 

Callahan arui Pirie's report 
is an attempt to address the 
interests of those in conflict, 
without cienying toe systemic 
inequalities that create differ- 
ences in power among toem. 
The first two recommenda- 
tions state that toe male pro- 
fessors' letter to Brodribb was 
inappropriate and that it 
should be witodrawn. They go 
on to recommend that the 
chilly climate committee 
should continue its work as 
originally planned and toiat toe 
department should follow up 
wito a mediator until it is "on 
an even keel." 

Two weeks after Callahan 
and Pirie gave their review, 
Scully issued a vaguely- 
worded memo that seemed to 
suggest that he would not im- 
plement toe Callahan-Pirie rec- 
ommendations. At toe end of 
toe memo, he recommended 
toat the male faculty witodraw 
toe letter, but he also urged toe 
committee to first witodraw 
toe report which toe male pro- 
fessors objected to, not at all 
what Callahan and Pirie rec- 
ommended. 

When shown the systemic 
power they have not recog- 
nized before, men often don't 
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recognize themselves. Speak- 
ing specifically of sex discrimi- 
nation from a male point of 
view, the problem doesn't ex- 
ist until women complain 
about it. French writer 
Monique Wittig has said that, 
for men, "as long as there is no 
women's struggle, there is no 
conflict between men and 
women." 

Phyllis Foden, a committee 
member, calls tiie response to 
the report a "smoke andmir- 
rors game." But the game it- 
self is a form of harassment as 
well. Jennifer Spencer, a com- 
mittee supporter, puts it this 
way, "Their 'due process' proc- 
esses women. It silences, iso- 
lates, and contains women's 
speech." 

For women, the 'problem 
exists long before we finally 
speak of it B^ore it exists in 
our consciousness, it exists in 
the jobs, scholarships, and 
grants not received; in tite col- 
legial respect "not shown; in 
the loss of intdlectual rela- 
tionships withjwomm whose 
vfotk was never cm assigned 
reading lists; In the inexorable 
certainty that conversations, 
no matter how academic they 
; begin, commonly get around 
to the shape of one's legs and 
the colour of one' s hair. 

Feminist lawyer Sheila 
"McIntyre was intimidated, 
harassed and verbally at-*f 
tacked for her ferninist per- 
spectivesduringher first year 
teaching law at Queen's Uni- 
versity in Loikion. Hired in 
1985 on a two-year contract, 
she wrote a 16-page memo to 
her colleagues at the aid of 
her first year, documenting 
ithe harassment she experi- 
encedJ ' * '■ 

McIntyre reported that*" 
several male students told her 
that using Inclusive language ■ 
was "shoving her politics ^ 
down ttieir throats." Jn one 
classf” six male students 
-- planned to "take ai’ run at 
Shdla." McIntyre said the stu- - 
dents "belligeiranfly tried to “-i. 
prevent students who disa-^_ i 
greed with their position from ' 
speaking, by a combination of 
insult, interruption, hostile 
gestures, and increasingly 
voluble but untenable argu- 
ment." McIntyre was also de- 
picted pomographically in the 
male students' washroom. At 
one point, two women stu- 
dents in her class told 
McIntyre that they "no longer 
felt it safe to speak" and one 
of the women wanted to quit 
law school. Over the course of 
the year, McIntyre had at least 
two dozen visits from women 
students who found remarks 
(including sexual jokes) made 
in class by male professors to 
be sexist and offensive and 
who had been trivialized for 
raising gender issues in class. 
McIntyre says she was visited 
by a male colleague, who told 


her that she was "coming on 
too strong around here" and 
accused her of being "non-col- 
legial" for disagreeing with 
him at a faculty meeting. 
Other colleagues, McIntyre 
said, "repeatedly interpreted" 
her experiences for her, ex- 
plaining them as having noth- 
ing to do with sexism. 

Although McIntyre 
didn't make recommendations 
to eliminate systemic discrimi- 
nation and harassment, her 
documentation is similar in the 
description of incidents out- 
lined at the University of Vic- 
toria. So is the backlash she 
experienced. 

Backlash at the univer- 
sity of Victoria came in many 
forms. It was argued that 
making nondiscriminatory 
teaching practices one factor in 
awarding pay raises or promo- 
tions threatened professors' 
academic freedom- There 
were also personal attacks and 
accusations that the report 
amounted to McCarthyism 
and fascism. Oie of the profes- 
sors, Warren Magnussen, de- 
scribed the climate report as 
"aimed at the creation of a re- 
ligious cult, with its prophet 
and its goddess, and its mass 
of cult-followers doing their 
leader's bidding." ^ 

Equity in the depart- 
ment will not be achiev^ by 
simply adding on courses on 
sex, race and qtiier fonqa.of , 
discrimination, the chilly cli- 
mate report concluded. Dis- 
criinination should no longer 
be a "special topic" within po- 
. litical science, but should be 
" acknowledged as a fundamen- 
tal feature of a discipline dedi- 
cated to the study of power, 
which, after all, is what politi- 
cal science is all about. The 
more compelling reason is that 
t there is no such thing as neu- 
i£tral knowled]^. Knowledge 
7 reflects the distribution of so- 
cial power in our scKiety and 
institutions; the privily of ttie 
- white, heterosexual, affluent 
i '^man is so pervasive in his ex- 
perienceofwhatknowledgeis, 
* "tiiat it wouldn't seem to him to 
have anyffiting to do with hia 
race, sexuality, dass, or sex,; 

Very few of the recom- 
mendations in the chilly cli- 
mate report would leave the 
choice to discriminate open 
and this is perhaps what 
makes them so controversial 
and threatening. Liberal- 
minded men, as a rule, don't 
mind being "challenged," but 
they get very upset when their 
choices are restricted. A "chal- 
lenge" to change is relatively 
easy to swallow, since it 
presents an argument and lets 
you make up your own mind. 
The chilly climate report is no 
mere "challenge to change" in 
this sens^e; it seeks to alter the 
unstated yet accepted belief 
that choice and freedom have 
nothing to do with privilege or 


power. 

The chilly climate com- 
mittee maintains that its report 
is not defamatory and the CBC 
maintains that its broadcasts 
were not libellous. But what 
about the charge that the men 
have not been presented as 
they perceive themselves? This 
is true. The report presents the 
male professors as implicated 
in a context they deny the ex- 
istence of. This becomes con- 
fusing. On one hand, they 
have acknowledged that sys- 
temic discrimination and sex- 
ism exist, and on the other 
hand they want to identify 
which individuals are guilty of 
sexuaL harassment. One 
minute we are talking about 
systemic patterns tiiat shape 
male identities, regular guys 
and lechers alike, and the next 

"9t rfoesH t matter how 
the hell you say it. they 
just don't want to hear it. 





minute we are talking about 
sexism as if it were an indi- 
vidual characteristic tiiat some 
men have and some don't. 
This inability to hold on to the 
concept of systemic discrimi- 
nation was eventually dubbed 
the Goldfish Memory Syn- 
drome by committee menber 
Theresa Newhouse. The shift 
occurs, producing a tiresome 
circularity, in roughly eigjit - 
seconds, or the time it ^es a 
goldfish to swim around a 
bowl. 

In August 1993, yet another 
team of investigators was ap- 
pointed by Strong to review 
"ttte learning and working en- 
vironmait" in the Political Sci- 
ence department This time he 
chose Saskatchewan lawyer 
Beth BUscai and former BC Su- 
preme Court Judge Thomas 
Berger. Five months later, 
Berger and Bilson submitted a 
. report which admonished the 
committee for using words like 
‘ "sexism," "racism," and "har- 
' assment." The report says 
, these words have flexible 
.Imeanings, but "cannot be ex- 
; panded dr contracted accord- 
tag to taste, " suggesting the 
committee chose its terms 
based on something as arbi- 
trary as "taste." Bilson and 
Berger's repdrt goes on to say 
that, "No one wishes to dis- 
count the collective experience 
of women." 

After continued legal pres- 
sure from some of the tenured 
male professors. The Globe and 
Mail printed a retraction of its 
news stories about the chilly 
climate controversy. Scully 
wrote to the paper to say that 
the chilly climate committee 
was not an "official" commit- 
tee, even though the precise 
terms under which the com- 
mittee was created by unani- 
mous vote of the department, 
are reproduced for toe record 
in the Callahan - Pirie revie 


The retraction appeared as stu- 
dents demanded Strong's res- 
ignation after he overturned an 
Equity Office judgement on a 
harassment case. 

These stranger than fiction 
events begin to take on the feel 
of Columbia University law 
professor Patricia Williams' 
tale of a surreal journey to 
Hisland, quoted throughout 
titis article. Williams' tale ends 
this way: "I have been most 
brutally betrayed. I am to be 
burned at the stake in the 
morning." 

William's tale describes 
what happens when women 
and members of other 
marginalzed groups make 
their experiences of discrimi- 
nation public. The Berger and 
Bilson report holds out the 
promise that tiiere is a way to 
say that you are being dis- 
criminated against that will 
not produce anger, and that 
there is a way to take power 
away without conflict occur- 
ring. 

According to Sylvia Bardon, 
the illusion that if women 
could somehow "just say it toe 
right way, everybody would 
get it" has been dispelled. 
Committee members have an- 
swered demands and warn- 
ings to be silent by continually 
re - asserting what they said on 
their original report. Brodribb 
calls it a lesson in "patriarchal 
pedagogy." She says women 
on campus are being encour- 
aged to adopt a "politics of 
supplicancy " in which they 
repeatedly reformulate their 
experiences, to be ingratiating, 
to create a jovial and light- 
hearted atmosphere for discus- 
sion of discrimination, pre- 
sumably so as not to threaten 
anyone or cause toem to feel 
any discomfort are guilt. 

But Phyllis Folden says toe 
experience has taught her that, 
"It doesn't matter how toe hell 

"One wonders why the 
reports of harassment 
were felt to be more 
harmful to the men's 
reputations than, for 
example, excluding writ- 
ing by women from 
required reading lists. 

you say it, ttiey just don't want 
to hear it." 

All eight of the tenured 
male professors in toe depart- 
ment continue to teach Politi- 
cal Science at the University of 
Victoria. Six months after 
Berger and Bilson's report rec- 
ommended that a woman be 
brought in from outside toe 
department, Rob Walker, one 
of toe four men who brought 
the law suit, is the depart- 
ment's new interm chair. Uni- 
versity President Strong was 
narrowly reappointed by the 
university's board of gover- 
nors on June 20th, 1994. The 


libel suit filed by four faculty 
members against toe CBC has 
not yet come to trial. 

More than two and a half 
years since it began its work, 
the chilly climate committee 
has taken its sex discrimina- 
tion complaint to toe BC Hu- 
man Rights Commission. 
Folden and Bardon are work- 
ing on masters' degrees, but 
each of them say that they 
have been unable to make 
progress during toe last year 
because of toe work generated 
by toe chilly climate backlash. 
The two committee members 
who graduated just after toe 
report came out, Nadia Kyba 
and Denise McCabe, have 
both left Victoria. Theresa 
Newhouse switched major 
programs, from Political Sci- 
ence to Women's Studies. 
Somer Brodribb is still on staff 
at toe university. 

Meanwhile, no serious dis- 
cussion, much less implemen- 
tation, of the chilly climate 
committee's recommenda- 
tions, has occurred in the de- 
partment, nor have toe recom- 
mendations of other reports 
since issued been put into 
place. 

In Vancouver, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia has 
just announced an investiga- 
tion into criticisms of racism 
and sexism in teaching prac- 
tices in its Political Science de- 
partment. In Manitoba, a 
president's advisory commit- 
tee on women made the news 
in August with its report of pay 
discrimination among female 
faculty and a poor record for 
hiring women. 

Regular protests on toe Vic- 
toria campus remind students, 
faculty and administration that 
toe conflict at the University of 
Victoria is clearly not over yet. 
The committee continues to 
receive support from women's 
groups on the University of 
Victoria campus, across 
Canada and outside Canada. 

To offer support or make a dona- 
tion to the Chilly Climate Support 
and Defence Fund, write do Sta- 
tus of Women Action Group, Box 
8484, Victoria, BC V8W 3S1.9 
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play Hevictimizes 


by £. de la Vega & 
Christie Shaw 


We heard about Oleanna a 
few months ago. "Oleanna is a 
play that gives great insights 
into harassment . . ./' brilliant 
and a masterpiece, they 
said. 


In the first scene, I felt a 
sense of disgust towards both 
of the characters. Carol, the 
student, cries and whines hys- 
terically. It is aggravating to lis- 
ten to someone who does not 
have any verbal or social skills. 
She repeats, I don't under- 
stand ... I don't understand. . 

over and over again. Her 
manner of speaking is grating 


Self Defense For and By Women 


iStj Kira iSargess 


Wenlido is a women's 
self defense course developed 
by and for women. Classes are 
available to all women and 
children wanting to learn more 
about personal safety and sur- 
vival. W.E.S.T. (Women Edu- 
cating in Self-Defense Train- 
ing) is a not-for-profit, non- 
political organization. W.E.S.T. 
has been training and educat- 
ing women about self-defense 
methods in B.C. since 1975. 
Over a 12 hour session, women 
learn effective personal safety 
strategies and techniques. All 
courses are taught by Certified 
Wenlido Instructors. Ibe train- 
ing consists of 50% discussion 
and 50% physical action. 
Women learn about mental, 
physical, and sexual assault, 
Canadian laws (and some for- 
eign laws), who attacks and 
how you can physically protect 
yourself. 


Women are educated in 
AWARENESS (who the at- 
tacker really is, why toey at- 
tack, what happens in attacks) 
AVOIDANCE (how to make 
your environment as safe as 
possible) ASSERTIVENESS 
(how to act and speak posi- 
tively to state what you want) 
ASSESSMENT (you choose 
what you will say and do) and 
ACTION (what you can do to 
release yourself from and fend 
off physical attacks) Wenlido 
believes that when a women 
says no, she means NO! 

Wenlido is offered 
through the UVIC Women's 
Centre. There is no required 
fitness level. You must be 

at least 12 years old to attend. 

Cost is $30 for students 
and unwaged individuals and 
$50 for waged individuals. 
Course dates are scheduled in 
January for Saturday the 14th 
and Sunday the 15th (10:00 am 
- 4:30 pm) and in February for 
Saturday the 4th and Saturday 
the 11th (10:00 am - 4:30 pm). 
Phone the Women's Centre at 
721-8353 for registration or fur- 
ther information. 9 


and I do not feel sympathetic 
to her character even though 1 
can understand that she is hav- 
ing real problems. Her prob- 
lems are quite legitimate. She 
wants to understand the lan- 
guage of academia. She wants 
to learn. 

John, the pedantic 
professor, treats Carol in such 
a condescending marmer it is 
offensive. At times he speaks 
to her slowly, the way that 
most people speak to people 
with hearing impairments 
while at other times he in- 
dulges in a rant of intellectual 
masturbation. He constantly 
refers to her as a girl and of- 
fers to give her an A if she will 
come in to listen to his pafiietic 
theorizing. He refuses to teach 
Carol; instead he insists on fur- 
ther alienating Carol. He does 
this by telling her it is useless 
to be educated. Carol cries, 
and John screams into the 
phone. The atmosphere is very 
tense. 

In the second scene, 
Carol changes. All of a sudden 
she understands everything 
and is incredibly articulate. She 
has twisted everytfiing which 
John said in the tost scene, re- 
moved it fi*om its context and 
claims that it is sexual harass- 
ment. The power imbalance in 
the first scene is reversed. 
Carol has complete control 
over John who will not receive 
tenure if Carol follows 
through with her complaint. 
John's house is at stake. Carol 
refers to "the group" which is 
obviously influencing the way 
that she thinks. "The group" 
told her not to meet with him. 
At ihe end of the scene Carol 
refuses to let up with her com- 


plaint. John tries to physically 
restrain her from leaving. 
Carol screams for help. 

The last scene is a re- 
peat of toe second scene, but 
more intense. Carol's accusa- 
tions becorhe more serious — 
she accuses John of attempted 
rape. John seems more pitiful, 
desperate and still insists on 
screaming into the phone. 
Carol, who is now a fanatic 
member of "toe group" offers 
to give up her complaint if 
John bans a list of books. John 
becomes indignant and beats 
Carol. People cheer and clap. I 
am unsure if they are clapping 
because it is toe end of toe play 
or because Carol "deserves it." 
I was disturbed by the fact toat 
Mamet had justified such overt 
violence against women, toat 
toe play encouraged this vio- 
lence, that toe director chose to 
play out such a graphically dis- 
turbing scene. 

Last year I was sexually har- 
assed by my supervisor. I was 
looking forward to going to 
this play as I had hoped 
Oleanna would answer some of 
my questions. However, I feel 
that if my harasser went to see 
toe play he would feel vindi- 
cated. My experience is si- 
lenced. 

Although toe script is clever 
and toe acting phenomenal, 
Oleanna's message is frighten- 
ing. Oleanna is an anti - femi- 
nist play that depicts sexual 
harassment as a black mailing 
tool employed by manipula- 
tive vengeful women. David 
Mamet makes no attempt to 
present sexual harassment as 
a serious issue that is faced by 
many female college and uni- 


versity students. Rather, he 
depicts sexual harassment as 
an action attributed to notoing 
other than reform defined 
"femi - nazis". 

It is obvious that David 
Mamet has never been close to 
anyone who has experienced 
sexual harassment. He does 
not try to create an under- 
standing of what harassment 
is about for the victim. Instead 
he turns sexual harassment 
into an issue of power where 
both the harasser and toe har- 
assed are equally to blame. 
This is problematic. He does 
not take into account system- 
atic gender inequalities that 
make men more privileged 
than women. He also ignores 
the inherent power imbalance 
that exists between professor 
and student. What I find most 
disturbing about Oleanna, is 
toat Mamet wanted to create a 
"controversy". He wanted 
people to get "upset", to write 
angry reviews and to argue 
wito one another. What David 
Mamet is not clever or compas- 
sionate enough to realize is 
that his words revictimize and 
resilence many women. 9 
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ilent Violence 


bi^ Christie Shaw 


the beginning 

Sitting in the doctor's office 
when I was thirteen, I 
ab sentmindedly leafed 
through a Macleans' magazine 
which provided me with a 
word that would accurately 
describe my feelings and at the 
same time give me an identity 
that would both empower me 
and oppress me. In July of 1983 
Maclean's had an article on 
Gay Pride. I read it and looked 
at the pictures of the women 
who marched through the 
muggy streets of Toronto to 
increase their visibility and cel- 
ebrate their strength. I imme- 
diately identified with these 
women and knew that my 
very confused feelings around 
sexuality had to do with lov- 
ing women instead of men... 

I came out in Edmonton 
when I was seventeen. I was 
Femme. Women referred to 
me as 'the blond' because of 
my long blond hair. I liked 
butch women. This was not at 
the root of my problems but 
eventually, for me, the Butch/ 
Femme relationship became a 
tool my girlfriends used to en- 
hance their power over me. 
Eventually, I came to see les- 
bian relationships in terms of 
Butch/Femme, top /bottom 
dichotomies only. I was a bot- 
tom because I looked the part. 
Naivete commands tt\e atten- 
tion of the 'bad apples' and in 
the spirit of discovering my 
sexuality in a world that of- 
fered me no advice or guid- 
ance I took chances. Later I 
was to learn that other Dykes 
saw me heading for trouble, 
but as far as they were con- 
cerned 1 had to make this jour- 
ney on my own. After all, who 
helped them... 

the middle 

Abuse from women became 
a pattern in my life that started 
when I was eighteen and 
didn't end imtil I was twenty - 
four. While other women 
abused me, I abused myself 
with low self - esteem, drugs 
and alcohol. I was hit, kicked, 
shaken, intimidated, threat- 
ened, stalked, bit, scratched, 
choked... 

For this I was given food, 
shelter, and sometimes clothes 
by the various women I was 
wifli. In May of 1989 1 moved 
from Edmonton to Banff. I left 
behind the drugs and alcohol 
and brought with me what self 
- esteem I could summon up. 
I became more self - sufficient... 

In September of 1990, a 
friend and I went to a seminar 
in Calgary. Mel and I decided 
to go to ttie bar. We met Janice. 
She had a nice smile. Warm, 
inviting and a bit dangerous. 


We played pool. She was care- 
ful to manoeuvre herself so 
that any time she was near me 
she would touch some part of 
my body... 

We stayed at her house that 
night. While Mel slept, Janice 
and I talked. The following 
week Janice showed up in 
Banff with flowers and prais- 
ing words. This time it would 
be different... 

The first time Janice and I 
had sex, I was nervous. I 
couldn't cum. Janice was irri- 
tated by this and accused me 
of not finding her attractive, of 
notwantingtobewithher. She 
became angry and took a 
pitcher of water that was sit- 
ting next to the bed, threw it 
on me and left. I didn't see her 
for a week... 

\..thepam, isolation and 
silence endured bt^ mani^ 
women who are in these 
relationships cannot be 
ignored'' 

The next time I saw her, we 
talked and she admitted to 
feeling very inexperienced 
sexually. Because of tiiis, I had 
more power in the relation- 
ship. Imoved to Calgary to be 
with her in October of 1990... 

Janice participated in 
"Pussy Cats", a show that ex- 
plored lesbian sexuality. Janice 
is a fairly good dancer and she 
did a piece that was choreo- 
graphed to a song by Ma- 
donna. She was very popular 
dancing topless on the stage 
while pausing briefly to accept 
bills in her pants and tongues 
in her mouth. She enjoyed tiie 
reaction she got from the au- 
dience, the power she thought 
she held over the spectators... 


Janice was from a small 
town in Northern Ontario. She 
was sexually abused as a child. 
Many nights I held her as she 
cried over her past, over the 
countless relationships she had 
been in with abusive men, over 
the shame she felt in allowing 
herself to be raped. She lost 
herself to drugs and alcohol 
which she later used as cata- 
lysts for expressing her anger, 
hi many ways she needed me... 

The first time I tried S&M 
was with Janice. I went into 
the experience with a certain 
level of excitement and a 
whole lot of trust. I left the 
experience bleeding and 
crawling away to the bath- 
room in agony, with damage 
to my vagina and ripped tis- 
sue around and in my rectum, 
soon to be scars. I have been 
working on the emotional 
scars for three years now, in 
time they will heal I'm sure but 
I'll always have physical scars 
to remind me of Janice. Pen- 
etrative sex is painful now... 

My medical problems from 
that experience are worse now 
than if I had received treatment 
at the time. It wasn't an op- 
tion then. I was unprepared 
and too ashamed to see a doc- 
tor. In the past doctors meant 
facing a homophobic medical 
system which wouldn't per- 
form pap tests on me because 
Lesbians don't have inter- 
course and therefore don't 
need them. Lesbians don't get 
cancer, I guess... 

My sense of reality began to 
change as I felt every ounce of 
self - worth drain out of me. 
Janice was well liked in the 
community. Other women 
wanted her. I came to believe 
that something would have to 
be wrong with me if I didn't 
want to hold on to her. I was 
afraid of being alone. The 


longer I stayed with Janice tt\e 
more my sense of identity dis- 
persed. She told me I would 
be nothing without her. I came 
to believe this and started to 
feel my ability to survive was 
being tested. If she didn't love 
me who would? I placed a lot 
of my self - worth on sex. At 
times sex witii Janice was the 
best I'd ever had... 

the end 

Janice left the city to work 
for Alberta Parks and Rec. I 
suppose being alone gave me 
time to think. After a month I 
went to visit Janice in the 
Kananaskis. She hadn't 
changed, I just saw her differ- 
ently. But I still felt dependent 
on her. She seemed more bit- 
ter. She demanded all my at- 
tention and I wanted to please 
her the only way I knew how 
- sex. She threatened to sleep 
with a man she was working 
with. She would spend hours 
talking about how and why 
she found him attractive. I no 
longer felt I had a handle on 
my own life. I no longer 
wanted to deal with life, the 
relationship, or with trying to 
change it... 

"Abuse from women 
became a pattern in mg 
life that started when 9 
was 18 and didn't end 
until 9 was 2^." 


I moved back to Banff in the 
summer of 1992. When Janice 
came back from her summer 
job I visited her in Calgary. We 
went out to the bar where she 
spent the entire evening 
drunk, puking and latching on 


to women whenever I turned 
my back. When we left the bar 
I half carried her back to her 
apartment. She spent the 
twenty minute walk describ- 
ing the 'good fuck' she had 
with Jon, the guy at work. She 
threw insults at me. Cimt, slut, 
worthless fucking dyke... 

At home she passed out 
immediately. Before going to 
bed, I paus^ briefly to rip the 
shirt she had borrowed from 
me off her back. I went up- 
stairs to sleep. I awoke to the 
blow of Janice's cowboy boot 
in my head. She raped me... 

The next morning when I 
tried to leave, Janice stood in 
front of the door, barring my 
way. She spat insults at me and 
then began to push me, slap 
me. I fought back imtil she fi- 
nally collapsed. Through her 
tears she yelled at me. Just get 
the fuck out of here... 

I don't think she actually 
thought I would. I believe she 
expected me to call the next 
day, to make amends. I didn't. 

I never have. I left that fall 
morning and I have never 
gone back... 

In retrospect, when I look at 
the violence I've experienced, 

I realize the extent to which I 
was isolated was severe. 
Where as heterosexual women 
’ who were abused by their part- 
ners had shelters they could go 
to, I was not taken seriously 
when I arrived at a shelter in 
Edmonton. It was a difficult 
decision deciding whether or 
not to do this interview be- 
cause voicing our experiences 
of abuse within the Lesbian 
community may be seen by 
some as only adding fuel to 
homophobia. However, the 
pain, isolation and silence en- 
dured by many women who 
are in these relationships can- 
not be ignored. I also realized 
that despite everything I am 
more understanding of the 
women who have abused me 
than the men, because of the 
struggles we share. I feel 
strongly about making alli- 
ances with women against the 
systematic oppression we face 
until all of our voices are fi- 
nally heard. 

This story was written in response 
to an interview I had with a 
woman who's dauntless spirit 
provided me with a much clearer 
understanding of the violence that 
can exist between women and the 
importance of reaching out to oth- 
ers to stop this particular kind of 
violence. To her I send a thousand 
thank -^you's... 

All names, dates, and places in my 
story have been changed to pro- 
tect the identity of the people in- 
volved.9 


CRASHING 

THE PIECES/ OR IS IT SHARDS 
OF MY MEMORIES 

CHOKE AND CUT ME 
IS IT YOU I SEE 

HANDS RINGING MY NECK 

FISTS SINKING INTO MY FLESH 
ESCAPE FROM MY BODY A DESIRED SOLUTION. 


UNTITLED I 

The scream tears my flesh 
surging/ splitting from wittiin 
is this me ? 

Smooth 

Calm 

Collected 

Admired 

Despised 

The wild woman subsides 

in your presence-why, I do not know. 


UNTITLED II 

I look at you 
with my 
split personality. 

-I see you- 
beautiful, strong, 
loving, enviable, 
admirable. 

-Sides change- 
I would that you were 
crushed by tiie weight 
of my rage 


by Naomi North 


85% of assailants are known to their victim 
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Defining Home 


NO' I SAID NO! 

Why are these words so ineomprehensihle 
That e\ en a jurige tinds them misunderstani,iahle? 

Yc)li may have power o\ er tlie act, 

Blit my armour of flesh you will never eraek. 

You huff and you puff. 

You slash and \ ou bash. 

And for a while it may seem as though \ ou will win. 
But to where I really am y ou cannot tone your way in. 
For though I may seem weak in many a way. 

And being a wom<in gives me less power to say. 
Ultimately it is all up to me. 

For me to allow you in. Don't vou see? 

You may not like to risk hearing "No", 

But a true man wants nothing except to '^how 
He can earn my love, m\' trust, my respect. 

And, most importantly of all, my consent! 

Anonymous Woman 


bt^ Shelley Marie Mote 

"Performncepoetry falls between 
the cracks in this culture. It is not 
music, nor theatre, nor printed 
page, yet the oral tradition (f spo- 
ken verse, of storytelling, is old 
and vast and very familiar in my 
bones. It is a place in which I find 
home." 

In recent performances of po- 
etry and prose, artist and per- 
former Nicola Harwood broke 
from the printed page and 
reacquainted this writer with 
the power of the spoken word. 
Her exploration of home as a 
construct not only entertained. 
It provoked thought. It 
brought forth rage and sadness 
and fear. It illuminated power 
dynamics and set them cunidst 
a familiar landscape. 

Nicola Harwood is consist- 
ently locating herself within 
these power structures and her 
work is marked by urgency 
bom of her situation as botfi an 
insider and an outsider. She is 
white. She is female. She is 
lesbian. She is an artist. She is 
both the powerful and the 
powerless. 







She holds power as the de- 
scendant of white settlers, of a 
'"senator (who) would spin in 
his Manitoba grave tonight/ to 
know that I am the type/to 
side with Louis Riel//' Root- 
ing her words firmly in the 
landscape and geography of 
British Columbia, she is pain- 
fully aware of how her situa- 
tion as a white woman privi- 
leges her on "this so-called 
Canadian soil." She admits 
what so many of us deny. "My 
white skin is always wanting 
more" and "I /walk away,/ 
don't watch/ you die." 

As a white woman in our so- 
ciety, Nicola holds some 
power. She can define her situ- 
ation in relation to First Nation 
peoples and the realities of 
their lives. As a white woman, 
I am also guilty. "I don't see 
what I can't let myself see." As 
white women we can choose to 
avert our eyes. Nicola ac- 
knowledges that we "learn to 
walk around the/ brown bod- 
ies on the sidewalk." "Who has 
the power of naming?" Who 
decides who shall be the home- 
less? 

Her power is undermined 
because she is a woman. Her 
body and spirit beaten. Like a 
horse broken by cowhands, 
she is wild and defensive, 
wary. "Cuz you can't hit a 
horse like that/she'd never let 
you come back/in." She 
writes about escape and re- 
treat. "Tearing back into the 
hills /her dapple grey rump 
saving my thirteen year old 
ass /from family and the bro- 
ken glass blackmail/Billy 
Tazelaar and the other boys / 
called love." 

Her power is undermined by 
others because she is a lesbian. 
But she celebrates the power 
and beauty in her sexuality. 
"The bank won't give me a 
mortgage because I am a 
sexual deviant/ the bank won't 
give me a mortgage because I 
like having sex/ with sexual 
deviants and weird artist types 
who earn less money than 
me... the bank won't touch me 
with a ten foot pole." 

Threaded throughout 
Nicola's work is an analysis of 
"home". What is it? How do 
we know when we are there? 

Home might be defined as a 
geographical location. 
Nicola's words are set against 
Canadian, primarily British 
Columbian, landscapes. The 
geography is both constant 
and changing. The same soil 
which supported the First Na- 
tions mysteriously changes 
with the bestowal of a new 
name. It is suddenly a new 
land. Canadian. But the ge- 
ography is also constant and 
familiar and comforting. In the 


series' first poem, Nicola 
states, "when I am bom/my 
mother names me/ after this 
place." In the last poem, she is 
comforted by her awareness 
that "right behind the motel/ 
right below my window/ the 
Nicola River flows." 

Home has been constructed 
as the nuclear family but 
Nicola exposes how, in her ex- 
perience, this home is not so 
much safe as it is fraught with 
tensions. "He's out alot. On 
the road. Traveling salesman. 
On the lake. She waits." 

For members of marginalized 
groups, home can also be 
found amongst a community 
of similar individuals. Regard- 
ing the lesbian community, 
Nicola writes, "There's some- 
thing I need to say about fam- 
ily." 

One might also define home 
as a physical structure. "Some- 
thing permanent/residence 
residing abiding/ not moving/ 
every four months for the past 
two years." 

A home. A physical dwell- 
ing. A symbol of permanence 
we strive for. Something to 
measure security by. She 
writes "As big as I love you/ 
big as a house." 

Can you find home if you're 
an outsider? How do you 
know when you're there? 
Nicola's poems trace her per- 
sonal journey but also capture 
the uncertainty experienced by 
many. They bring forth our 
doubts. Where/Whoare we ? 
"Thinks this place is where she 
is /Thinks this must be where 
she is /Hasn't defined exile 
yet." 

Where has Nicola found 
home? Within her-self. It is 
contained in her personal 
myths, expressed through her 
art. "I retreat into the only thing 
they can't steal/I can't lose/take 
my piece of paper /down to the 
beach/re-order/record/carry it in 
very small packages/wear it on my 
body/ at all times." 

Home was performed at 
Open Space Gallery in Octo- 
ber, 1994. Nicola Harwood has 
written and performed many 
productions. She has featured 
her work in Women in View in 
Vancouver as well as both tf\e 
Vancouver and Victoria Fringe 
Festivals. She has also created 
and performed explicitly les- 
bian material under the stage 
name Love Mitten. For five 
years, she was the artistic di- 
rector of Theatre Energy, an 
alternative theatre company in 
the Kootenays. All of the quo- 
tations are taken from her play 
Home except for the first 
which was taken from the 
play's program.9 




December 


for Lee Maracle 


The earth is running too fast, she's having too much fun. Her clouds have that bight edge too 
much liquor shining off the face, their silver linings pour down. Everyone is yeUng. 

Oh holy, holy wine, your eyes are deepest water dark, northern inlets. 

You stand there with the weight, the purpose of stone. 

1 want you 
I want you 
I want you 

to hold me under your weight. Pin me into the earth, squeeze a little give from tKs hard 
woman's skin. Slip a small hand in through the half open pane and unlock this dtor from the 
inside. 

I see you 

in the lointer, in the alleys, behind our small frozen dty storefronts. Your people lying, not 
symbolically but literally. One or two freezing to death every year. I learn to walk around the 
brown bodies on the sidewalk. 

Since you were bom, 37 members cf your family 
have died. 

Your stories weave a healing blanket that barely covers them all. A comer lifts, the words you 
breathe a wind that will not rest. 

I follow you. 

I follow a cast ofrvobbling shadow and light. Watch a nine year old girl jump in and out of your 
forty - two - year old skin. There she is again. Right behind the eyes. Lifting blankets, peering 
out. 

Your black eyes startle my white nerves: you reach in and pull Squaw Hall out from underneath, 
shake it loose frombetween the lines of my poem. Rattle it in my face. 

Flesh out the image . You say. 

Flesh out the image. 

Squaw Hall. The open air dance hall at the Williams Lake Stampede. Four walls and a floor, no 
rocf. Dance starts at ten, goes till dawn. 

More. 

Child - whore, peering out from behind blankets, skirts, watches carefully the steers marked, 
roped and tied, shoved off to market, the women shooed into tight jeans. She hitciKS up her 
thirteen - year - old dreams. Walks out into the road. Doesn't even hear the mass of machinery, 
grinding gears picking up pure speed. 

Road. Rode. Rodeo -o-o-o 

Keep dancing. 

Keep dancing knee - deep in broken glass under the open sky. Black leather boots, fists and 
bottles fly. White yellow faces mouthes yelling, red faces smashing, singing. Glass comes 
raining down. 

At dawn people scatter to pick - ups or fall to the grass and lie there. Not moving. 

I want to tell you 1 see knife wounds. Twisting purple bmises. Pun^ied out teeth. Bullet holes. 
Women's eyes. But 1 don't. 

I don't see what I can't let myself see 

the way I 
walkaway 
don't watch 
you die. 

Next year Squaw Hall bums to the ground. 

Still need. 

Still need. A body some nights. To take down the images. To take down the images and the real. To 
take down the images and the real life images I refuse to see, to feel, the ones you live and I do 

notfael. 

Still need some nights a body, when the girl - need has surfaced again. There she is , running out 
in front of cars, spinning that hardwood dance floor faster and faster. 

I want you 

to crawl into this bed, move your heat and weight onto me and into me. Let the weight of stone be 
a r^ge from this flashing earth. 

I want more, my white sldn is always wanting more 
and taking am always wanting 
you know this. 

This cedar blanket is for you, Lee. Please, take it , cover them quietly. The body vnll remember. 

You said so yourself, the body never lies. 



'-Nicola Harwood 
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The Women's Centre Collective meets every Wednesday at 11:45 in the Women's Centre. 





Interested in women's creativity? VIPIRG'S Women's Creativity Committee meets every 
We^esday in the upper Sub to plan action and education around women's international art, 
political art, music, women's writing, corporate art and women's self - image, traditional art, 
and so much more... 


9 ^ 


CFUV presents Ani Difranco live at the UVIC Centre Auditorium January 14th at 8:00 pm. Tickets are available 
at the McPherson Box Office and all usual outlets. 


o 


Concerned about the Social Policy Review? Get involved with the Social Policy Action 
committee, the Strike Action committee or flie Educational Awareness Research Committee. 
Ask in the Resource Centre, located in the Sub, f or time and location of meetings. 


The Emily Collective meets every Tuesday at 12:30 in the Women's Centre. 



The Lesbian ^ Gay * Bisexual * Alliance meets on Tuesdays from 6:00 ~ 7:30pm to discuss issues 
and experiences as well as to make social contacts and organize events. The LGBA meets on 
Fridays at 12:30 to develop campaigns and strategies for political action and increased 
visibility/awareness. To find out where the meetings are contact Lisa at 721 ~ 3083. 


The Women's Centre will be offering Wenlido courses on January 14 and 15 and again on 
February 4 and 11. For more information contact the Women's Centre at 721 ~ 8353 




Don't forget December 6 is the National Day of Remembrance and Action on Violence against 
women. Honour their memory. 

MEMORIAL VIGIL outside by the Madaurin pyramid 11:30 ~ 12:30 
OPEN HOUSE in the upper Sub. 1:00 - 3:0(^m 



DR. PffiRCE’S FAVORITE 
PRESCRIPTION 

Women! Try this way to help get relief from functional pain. 
Why darken your life by submitting to the penalties of func- 
tional distress... headaches, nervousness, backaches, debil- 
ity, and irritability? Try taking Dr. Pierce's Favorite Pre- 
scription today. Devised by a physician to stiit women's 
delicate organism, it's properties may help you to enjoy life 
as you will like to enjoy it in greater freedom from func- 
tional distress with a feeling of normal health and energy 
every day of the month. Ask your druggist today for Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription. Sold in both liquid and tab- 
let form. Get yours today! 

~ The Calgary Herald . 
Monday April 6, 1942 
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